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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


The Guianas—Tropical Treasure 
Chest (pp. 6, 7) 

We’re American “Subjects of 
the Queen” (pp. 8, 9) 

Your Rugged Constitution—Help- 
ing the President (p. 10) 

American Folklore—Snowshoe 
Thompson (p. 5) 


Aims 


1. To acquire information about 
current affairs in the Guianas. 


2. To understand how invention and . 


discovery give value to natural re- 
sources. 

3. To consider the relative impor- 
tance of New York and Dutch Guiana 
during the 17th century and today. 

4. To compare pioneering in French 
Guiana today with the settling of 
North America in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

5. To note how the Dutch settlers 
reclaimed land in Guiana. 

6. To discover what interesting cul- 
tural diversity exists in British Guiana 
and in one’s own community. 

7. To gain practice in the organiza- 
tion of information. 

8. To gain practice in presenting 
facts in interesting ways. 

9. To develop skill in creative writ- 
ing. 


Procedure for the study 
of the theme article 

After the article has been read, ask 
the pupils to participate in one of the 
following projects in fact finding and 
the oral or written presentation of in- 
formation gathered. 


FORMAL TALK 
Topic: In a peace settlement be- 
tween England and the Netherlands, 
back in 1667, the Dutch gave up a 


possession in North America and kept 
land in South America. Tell about the 
places that figured in this agreement 
and give your opinion about their 
comparative value then and now. 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 

Topic 1: In 1607 a band of men 
under the leadership of Captain John 
Smith began a settlement at James- 
town, Virginia. Recently, 162 Displaced 
Persons agreed to try their luck in 
building up a settlement in French 
Guiana. Compare the conditions faced 
by the two pioneering groups and de- 
cide which of the ventures you would 
prefer. 

be 2: “Holland was made by the 
Dutch,” says a theme article in Junior 
Scholastic (Feb. 13, 1952). Could a 
similar statement be made about Dutch 
Guiana? Compare the climate and the 
natural resources of the two countries. 
Point out several ways in which the 
plantations of Dutch Guiana differ from 
the farms of Holland. 


DRAMATIZATION 

Situation: Three pirates are burying 
loot in the sand of the Guiana coast. 
They talk about an attack on a Spanish 
galleon, about sea routes along which 
treasure ship traffic is likely to pass, 
and about the ideal hiding places of- 
fered by the Guianas. Name the pirates 
and create dialogue for them. 


NINE QUESTIONS 

Be prepared to present the follow- 
ing quiz to your classmates: 

1. How did Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, play a part in increasing 
the commercial importance of Dutch 
Guiana? (First successful flight in 
heavier-than-air, mechanically propelled 
airplane near Kitty Hark in 1903; 
aluminum, made from bauxite, used 
in airplane building) 


* NUMBER 4 


2. The pirates who once haunted 
the Guianas depended upon winds and 
sails for transportation. What means 
of travel were destined to create a de- 
mand for Guiana treasures unknown 
to these sea robbers? (Automobiles and 
airplanes) 

3. Why were U.S. troops sent to 
Dutch Guiana in 1941? (To guard the 
bauxite region) 

4. What are the four adjectives used 
in the theme article to describe the 
metal called aluminum? (Gleaming, 
tough, light, flexible) 

5. The cinchona tree and a yam-like 
plant called Dioscorea are the sources 
of new wealth for the Guianas. What 
do they yield? (Drugs) 

6. What land-reclaiming methods did 
the Dutch settlers use in Guiana? 
(They built dikes and flood gates to 
hold back ‘the sea; they drained 
swamps) 

7. In 1946 a prison colony in French 
Guiana was done away with. What 
was the prison called? (Devil's Island) 

8. What were the Spanish galleons? 
(Sailing vessels often having three or 
four decks) 

9. How did the capital city of French 
Guiana happen to be called Cayenne? 
(French Guiana was once the world’s 
chief supplier of red pepper) 


We’re American “Subjects of 
the Queen” 


GROUP CONVERSATION 

To the Class: The holidays and festi- 
vals and the home customs found in 
any land reflect the varied cultures 
represented there. It would be interest- ’ 
ing to hear what customs the Six 
Peoples of British Guiana use in ob- 
serving birthdays and weddings, in 
exchanging greetings and farewells, 
and in preparing holiday foods. The 
United States, too, is a land in which 
there has been a mingling of many 
customs. Ask someone to -report on 
Roshenara’s article and then hold a 
group conversation such as we have 
just outlined, and share the knowledge 
you have of various holiday and home 
customs. 

As an aid to the conversation write 
the following names and dates on the 
blackboard and invite members of the 
group to explain them: 

Carnival Ramadan 
Purim November 9 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 5 

Theme Article: Mediterranean Pas- 
sages—Gibraltar, Suez, Darda- 
nelles 

World Friendship Series:. We Live 
on the Rock 

Your Rugged Constitution: The Su- 
preme Court 

Short Story 


March 12 
Theme Article: Egypt 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in E 
Your Ru ged 
Defined 


tion: Treason 











Easter 
Passover 


February 22 


Midsummer Eve 


The pupils will find it interesting 
to name the holidays with which the 
foods listed here are associated: 
Fastnacht buns _latkes 
hot cross buns colored eggs 
matzoth horse radish root 
black-eyed peas 
rosca de reyes or Cake of the Kings 
pastries with whole eggs baked in 

dough 
cake or candy hearts 
cake with lighted candles 


moon. cakes 


To the Teacher: If your class is not 
made up of children from a variety of 
religious and racial backgrounds, it 
may prove necessary to assign pupils 
to look up some of these terms in the 
school library. 


Helping the President 
DISCUSSION | 


Use the following questions as the 
basis of a study of this week's article 
on the Constitution. 

1. In 1776 Thomas poe wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. In 
1808, as the third President of the 
United States, he purchased the Louisi- 
ana Territory from France. In what 
position was he serving his country 
when Washington was President? (As 
Secretary of State) 

2. When were the _ conferences 
which the President holds with the 
heads of various Departments of* the 
Government first called “Cabinet meet- 
ings”? (In Washington's administra- 
tion) 

3. Are the Cabinet meetings required 
by the Constitution? (No) 

4. Name the nine Departments of 
the Government in order of rank. 


(Department of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Justice, Post Office, Interior, Ag- 
riculture, Commerce, and Labor) 

5. Name some of the agencies of the 
Government. (Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Mutual 
Security Agency, National Security 
Council, Federal Security Agency, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Civil Service 
Commission) 

6. In 1947 Congress changed a law 
which the Congress of 1866 had passed. 
Read aloud what the article says about 
this matter. 

7. Read the requirements for Presi- 
dent and find out whether any mem- 
ber of your class qualifies for the office. 


American Folklore—Snowshoe 
Thompson 


Many ballads and folksongs were 
composed by people who recited or 
sang the words as they worked to- 
gether. Try your own skill at telling 
in verse about Snowshoe Thompson, 
skiing mailman of the Gold Rush days. 
These rhymed couplets are supposedly 
spoken by one of the miners in north- 
ern California: 


Snowshoe Thompson 


Snowshoe Thompson’s coming with the 
mail, 

Whizzing down the mountain on an 
icy trail. 


Carved like a Norse ship, and ten feet 
long, 

His skis,are made of oak planks sturdy 
and strong. 


Climbing the Sierras when it’s night- 
time or day, 

Coasting from the summit, Snowshoe 
makes his way. 


He'll get the mail through, if anybody 
can, 

He's a rugged '4%er, that skiing letter- 
man. 


QUICK QUIZ | 


Ten Questions fer a Five-minute Quiz 


1. The queen of what European 
country will arrive in the United States 
on April 2? (The Netherlands) 

2. The problem of “wetbacks” is of 
concern to the U. S. and what other 
country? (Mexico) 

3. In what city is U. S. paper money 
printed? (Washington) 

4. Name the U. S. cities in which 
coins are minted. (Philadelphia, Den- 
ver, San Francisco) 

5. In what city did the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly hold its sixth regular 
session? (Paris) 


6. From what country does the U. 8. 
get most of its bauxite? (Dutch Guiana) 

7. What metal is made from bauxite? 
(Aluminum ) 

8. In what region of the U. S. did 
Snowshoe Thompson serve as mailman? 
(The Northwest) 

9. The Cabinet is made up of the 
heads of how many Government De- 


President and Vice-President, what of- 
ficial is next in line for the Presidency? 
(The Speaker of the House) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 13 


ACROSS: 1i-tall; 5-magnolia; 9-idle; 10-it 
a ae 12-arm; 


14-sit; 15-see; 16-hits; iT. 
ait-espy: 21-ire; 22-two; 25-peas; 27- 


ren, SB perk: 29-it: 40-insisted; hero. 

1-to; 2-alias; 3- ; &-La.; 5-Mis- 

hue; Pas io a trite; 23-water: 

ue; a-yeese: - wa 
be at : 32-do. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
1. MAILMAN ON SKIS: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T; 6-T. 
\ THEM UP: 1-c; 2-a; 3-e; 4-b; 5-d. 
WHICH IS WHICH? 1: 2-D; 3-A; 
ea: 5-B; 6-F; 7-A; 8-A; oA: 
aitp ALUMINUM: “se rible 
lane building; toug an exible. 
. IN THE NEWS: l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b 
&. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU: Juliana; 
Netherlands 





Tools for Teachers 


Egypt 
March 12 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Egypt, 1951, free, 
Royal Egyptian Embassy, Washington, 
D. C. 

BOOKS: Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
by Susan Warren Wilbur, $3.00 (Reilly 
& Lee, 1940). 

ARTICLES: “Egypt,” by W. A. 
Krauss, Holiday, Dec. 1951. “Egypt: 
Ready for an Explosion?” U. S. News & 
World Report, Oct. 12, 1951. “Behind 
the Violence in Egypt,” by P. Toynbee, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Nov. 4, 1950. 

“Egypt Wars on Misery,” Rotarian, 
Sept. 1951. “Egypt,” U. N. _ World, 
Mar. 1951. 

FILMS: Nile River Valley and the 
People of the Lower River, 17 minutes, 
sale or rent, Academy Films, Box 3088, 
Hollywood, Calif. Effects of the an- 
nual Nile flood on agriculture and na- 
tive life, scenes of ancient temples, 
pyramids, and the cities of Khartoum, 
Luxor, and Cairo. Colorful Cairo, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Nu-Art Films, 
Inc., 112 West 48 Street, New York 19. 

FILMSTRIPS: Life in Egypt, 25 
frames, Curriculum Films, Inc., 10 East 
40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. Old and 
new ways of life in cities and small 
towns. Modern Egypt, 42 frames, Still- 
film, Inc., 171 South Los Robles, Pasa- 
dena 5, Calif. Children, schools, indus- 
tries, etc., in Cairo and smaller cities. 
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U.S. Silver Coins 
Pass Yearly Test 


The trial of the coins took place 
earlier this month at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Every year U. S. silver coins are 
tested to make sure they have been 
correctly made. As in all previous 
trials, the coins passed their test. The 
jury at the trial was a group of 12 
citizens, chosen by President Tru- 
man. 

Coins are minted at Philadelphia, 
Denver, Colo., and San Francisco, 
Calif. (The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington, D. C., turns 
out U. S. paper money.) Every year 
some of the billions of new silver 


| coins are selected at random. They 
| are sent to Philadelphia to be tested 
| before the jury. The coins are melted 
| and the silver is weighed.- 


Our silver coins—dimes, quarters, 
and dollars—are not 
solid silver. They are nine parts silver 
and one part copper. Congress re- 
quires that the amount of silver in 
the coins may vary no more than 0.2 
per cent. Silver coins¢may vary in 
| weight no more than 1% grains. 
(There are 437 grains to the ounce. ) 

This was the 160th time that U. S. 
coins have been tested. The test 


| stems from an old British custom. 


| Wethacks Are Problems 
|For U.S. and Mexico 


“Wetbacks” ure streaming into the 


~United States in steadily growing 


numbers. Wetbacks are Mexicans 
who sneak across the border without 
a passport. The name was given to 
them because many wade or swim 
across the Rio Grande into southwest 
Texas—and get wet. The wetbacks 


' come to the U. S. to plant or harvest 
| farm crops: 


Many Mexican farm workers are 


| in the U. S. legally. 


The U. Se and Mexico have an 
agreement about farm workers. Mex- 
ico sends farm workers to this coun- 
try. The U. S. Government promises 
to see that they are properly paid 
and are given good housing and 
proper food. These Mexicans, sent 
in by their government, have the 
right to work in the U. S. They are 
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‘ INP 
BANKING ON THE HONOR SYSTEM: the 
Central National Bank of Yonkers, 
N. Y., got tired of making change for 
customers. Now it’s letting them make 
their own. They drop bills or coins 
in a slot, then pick up change. The 
bank believes people are honest—and 
so far all the customers have been. 


called braceros or “contract workers.” 

There are now between 40,000 and 
50,000 braceros in the U. S. They are 
part of the 144,000 sent here by Mex- 
ico last year: But there are hundreds 
of thousands of wetbacks in the 
U. S., and the number is increasing. 
Arrests of wetbacks so far this year 
are 10 per cent higher than last year. 
In 1951 half a million wetbacks were 
arrested; several times that number 
weren't caught. 

The number of wetbacks coming 
in has increased because of a drought 
in northern Mexico. There are fewer 
jobs for farm workers there. 

The agreement between the UV. S. 
and Mexico ran out two weeks ago. 
The two countries agreed to renew 
it for three months. Mexico says it 
won't sign a long-term agreement un- 
til the U. S. Congress passes a law 
punishing anyone who hires a wet- 
back. Congress has been unwilling 
to do this. Mexico also threatens to 
end the agreement unless the U. S. 
takes more steps to keep out wet- 


A wetback is not protected by the 
- U. S.-Mexican agreement. Some U. S. 
farmers prefer to hire wetbacks. 
They don’t have to be paid as much 
as braceros. 





White House May Be 
Ready in Early April 


President Truman hopes to move 
back into the White House in early 
April. He and his family have been 
living in Blair House, across the 
street, since 1948. At that time it was 
found that the White House was on 
the verge of falling apart. 

Plans for rebuilding the White 
House were designed to make it look 
as much as possible as it did when 
President and Mrs. John Adams 
moved in. Later Presidents added 
fancy decorations. Now the building 
is being given back its original sim- 
plicity, dignity, and beauty. 

The outside walls and roof were 
kept. Inside them a whole new build- 
ing has been erected. Made of steel 
and concrete, it is fireproof. 

The outside of the building is now 
finished. It has been painted and the 
scaffolding has been taken down. 
The inside is not yet completed. 

The remodeling job has cost about 
$5,500,000. 

The White House was weakened 
through the years by the fire of 1814, 


when it was partly burned by the 
British; by the wear and tear of thou- 
sands of sightseers; by workmen who 
cut into its main supports to install 
modern improvements—water pipes, 
gas pipes, electric cables, and so on. 


STUDEBAKER CELEBRATES 
100TH YEAR IN BUSINESS 


The Studebaker Corp. had a 
double celebration this month. It 
rounded out its first 100 years as a 
manufacturer of wheeled transporta- 
tion. And 50 years ago it sold its first 
automobile, an electric-powered one. 

Studebaker went into business on 
Feb. 16, 1852, when Henry and Clem 
Studebaker opened a_ blacksmith 
shop at South Bend, Ind., and an- 
nounced they could build wagons. 
The first day the shop was open, the 
brothers earned 25 cents—for putting 
two shoes on a horse. Several weeks 
later they built their first farm wagon 
for $175. In their first year they built 
a total of three wagons. 

The company was started with 
$68 worth of capital and two sets of 
blacksmith tools. The company to- 
day has a working capital of $65,- 
000,000 and plant equipment valued 
at $50,000,000. 

Studebaker was one of the pio- 


Schurman from Netherlands Information Bureau 


THE NETHERLANDS ROYAL FAMILY: in the front row (left to right) are 
Princesses Marijke, 5,: Beatrix, 14, Queen Juliana, Princess Margriet, 9. Back 
row: Princess Irene, 12, and Prince Bernhard. Unless a son is born to the 
family, Princess Beatrix, as the eldest daughter, will someday become Queen. 


neers in the manufacture of automo- 
biles. It started tests on horseless 
vehicles as early as 1897. For several 
years it built bodies for an electric 
runabout produced by another com- 
pany. Studebaker began building 
gasoline-powered models in 1904. In 
1912 the first cars with the Stude- 
baker nameplate were produced. The 
company stopped making horse- 
drawn vehicles in 1920. 

The U. S. bicycle industry is cele- 
brating its 75th anniversary. The first 
U. S. bicycle was manufactured in 
1877 at Hartford, Conn. 


Queen Juliana of Netherlands 
Will Visit U.S. April 2-15 


Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, 
and her husband, Bernhard, Prince 
of the Netherlands, will arrive by 
plane in Washington, D. C., on April 
2. They will spend two weeks visit- 
ing the United States. 

After a stay in Washington with 
President and Mrs. Truman, the 
royal couple will visit Kingston, 
N. Y., New York City, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and Detroit. 

Kingston, one of the oldest Dutch 
settlements in the U. S., is celebrating 
its 300th birthday. 

The four Dutch princesses (see 
photo above) will stay at home. 


Truce Teams in Korea 
Make Little Progress 


Korean truce talks are still going 
on at Panmunjom. Little progress 
had been made as we went to press. 

The two sides have agreed to ex- 
change prisoners within two months 
after a truce is signed. But the U. N. 
still insists that only prisoners who 
wish to return should be exchanged. 
The Communists refuse to accept 
this. They know that thousands of 
the U. N.’s prisoners would refuse 
to return to communism. 

The Communists are still demand- 
ing the right to build and repair mili- 
tary airfields during a truce. The 
U.N. says no. 

In hopes of speeding the talks up, 
the truce teams decided to talk about 
another problem: what questions 
should be put before the peace con- 
ference? 

The signing of a truce would mean 
the end of fighting in Korea. But 
many big questions would remain to 
be decided at a peace conference of 
the governments concerned. 

The U. N. said the conference 
should talk only about Korea. The 
Communists said it should also talk 
about other Asian problems. Finally 
the two sides agreed to let the con- 
ference make its own decision. 
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U.N. General Assembly 
Winds Up Paris Session 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has ended its sixth regular 
session. The Assembly, meeting in 
Paris, France, spent three months 
talking over world problems. The 
Assembly is like a world town meet- 
ing. Each of the 60 U. N. member 
nations has representatives in it. 

Here are some of the decisions the 
Assembly recently made. 

l. Korea. Russia wanted to dis- 
cuss Korea in the Assembly. The 
Western nations said this might up- 
set the truce talks going on in Pan- 
munjom, Korea. The Assembly voted 
to put off discussing Korea. 

2. China. The Assembly charged 
Russia with failing to carry out the 
1945 treaty of friendship with Na- 
tionalist China. In the treaty Russia 
promised help to the Nationalist gov-_ 
ernment. The Assembly charged that 
Russia had instead helped the Chi- 
nese Communists against the Nation- 
alists. 

3. New Members, The Assembly 
voted down a Russian plan to admit 
14 countries as a group to the U. N. 
(See Junior Scholastic, Feb. 6.) 

Earlier in the session, the General 
Assembly voted to: create a commit- 
tee which will try to work out a plan 
to control and limit all arms, includ- 
ing atomic ones; continue the com- 
mittee which is trying to arrange 
peace terms between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors; spend $250,000,000 
during the next three years to help 
900,000 Arab refugees; make Greece, 
Pakistan, and Chile the new mem- 
bers of the Security Council (Junior 
Scholastic, Jan. 9). 

The Assembly appealed to all 
member nations to keep arnied forces 
ready to serve under the U. N.’s ban- 
ner to fight aggressors. 

The next regular session of the 
Assembly will probably be held in 
New York City next fall. 


COVER STORY 


The men on Junior Scholastic’s 
front cover wear stilts to work! They 
ure shepherds from a region of south- 
west France known as the Landes. 
The area is swampy. The shepherds 
follow their flocks on stilts and use 
poles to guide them. Photo shows 
them visiting Paris and asking direc- 
tions near the Eiffel ower. 


o_~ Science News exx«= 


White Whale 


About a century ago, Herman 
Melville wrote a novel called Moby 
Dick. Moby Dick was a white whale. 
Melville wrote the story after hear- 
ing New England whalers spin yarns 
about a pure white whale. 

When the book came out, seafar- 
ing men scoffed. “There’s no such 
animal as a white sperm whale,” they 
said. 

Well, there is. A whaling ship, the 
Anglo Norse, docked at Elizabeth, 
N. J., earlier this month. Its crew, 
mostly Norwegians, told of capturing 
a milk-white albino sperm whale. 
There were photos to back this up. 

Albinos crop up occasionally 


*among all kinds of animals. An al- 


bino lacks the coloring matter nor- 
mally found in the skin. The result 
is a white specimen with a bluish or 
pinkish tinge. The albino whale, 
caught by the Anglo Norse off the 
coast of Peru, weighed 56 tons. 

The Anglo Norse is a whaling fac- 
tory ship. It stands by while 110-foot 
motor-driven boats chase the whales. 
In front of each small boat is a har- 
poon gun. When a whale is sighted, 
the harpoon is fired into its head. An 
explosive charge in the 160-pound 
harpoon explodes in the whale’s 
brain and kills it. 

An opening in the factory ship’s 
stern allows the dead whale to be 
drawn up on a ramp into the vessel. 
There the whale is cut into pieces 
which are dumped into boilers. In 
this way the oil is removed from the 
whale. The remains are tossed over- 
board. 

Whale oil is used in making glyc- 


erine, soaps, creams, and is also ex- 
cellent for oiling machinery. Years 
ago many peoples burned whale oil 
in lamps to light their homes. 


Eclipse May Change Maps 

An eclipse of the sun may help 
produce better maps. Here's the 
story: Modern maps are good—but 
they could be a lot better. This 
month U. S. scientists are trying out 
a new plan. If it works, they will 
have more accurate measurements of 
long distances. The scientists are 
using the February 25 eclipse of the 
sun to work out distances. 

A solar eclipse takes place when 
the moon comes between the sun 
and earth. The moon cuts off the 
sun’s light for a few minutes. 

Scientists knew this eclipse could 
be seen from the mid-Atlantic, near 
the Equator, to central Siberia (but 
not in the U. S.). They set up obser- 
vation stations across Africa and in 
the Persian Gulf region. With spe- 
cial instruments they checked the 
darkness cast on earth by the moon’s 
shadow. The darkness is greatest at 
the moment of total eclipse. 

Scientists know the speed at which 
the moon’s shadow travels. They will 
soon know the exact times at which 
total eclipse occurred at the different 
observation stations. Using these fig- 
ures, they can work out the distance 
between stations exactly. (In mathe- 
matics Rate times Time equals Dis- 
tance. ) 

If the plan works, it will be tried 
again with future eclipses. The re- 
sult may be the most accurate maps 
ever made. 


CATCHING UP on his spring training Harry Hornbill gets in some practice at 
Chicago's Lincoln Park Zoo. In photo at left the hornbill moves into position 
to snare the ball tossed by his keeper. At right he makes the catch. Hornbills 
are tropical birds with very large bills capped by a horny, rounded projection. 
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(This is a true story about John A. 
Thompson, U. S. mailman for 20 years 
in northern California. Born in Norway 
in 1827, Thompson came to the U. S. 
with his family when he was 10. Though 
he died in 1877, Thompson’s name lives 
on in legends about the Northwest.) 


“" HE mail’s in, men!” In a flash this 

news spread across mining towns 
in northern California during the 
Gold Rush days. Next to news of a 
rich gold strike, it was the best news 
for miners far from their families. 

The miners had long waits for 
word from home. During the 1850s 
mail service to northern California 
was poor. The rugged Sierra Nevada 
Mountains blocked horseback riders 
from delivering mail directly. 

Instead, the riders dropped the 
mail off at Genoa, a small town in 
Nevada. Genoa was 90 miles from 
Placerville, the most northern min- 
ing town in California. 


NO WINTER MAIL 


In summer new settlers hiking 
across the Sierras from Genoa would 
deliver the mail to Placerville. There 
the mail would be sorted, then sent 
on horseback to other mining towns 
in California such as Rough and 
Ready, Angel's Camp, Red Dog, Kel- 
sey’s Diggings. 

In winter no settler dared cross 

the cold Sierras. The mail stayed at 
Genoa and piled up high. 
« In the spring of 1856, the U.S. 
Post Office Department hired two 
men to carry mail between Genoa 
and Placerville. It took them 36 days 
to cross the Sierras in good weather. 
For several months they got the mail 
through. Then, in the fall, one of the 
men was killed by Indians. Soon 
after, as winter gripped the Sierras, 
the other man quit his job. 








Again the mail piled high in 


Génoa. Lonely miners in California 
began grumbling for news from 
home. But no one wanted to take 
over as mailman between Genoa and 
Placerville—not in winter. 

Then along came John A. Thomp- 
son, a "49er from Illinois. 

Thompson had had little luck pan- 
ning for gold in California. By 1856 
he needed a job. He volunteered to 
carry the mail between Genoa and 
Placerville. Thompson had no fear of 
the Sierras. Born in Telemark, Nor- 
way, he had been an expert skier all 
his life. As mailman, Thompson 
planned to conquer the Sierras with 
skis. 

Before asking for the job, Thomp- 
son made a new pair of skis. He 
felled a sturdy oak, split the trunk, 
trimmed out two planks. The skis 
were more than 10 feet long and four 
inches wide. They curved up high in 
front like a swan’s neck. On each tip 
he carved out a model prow* of a 
Norse ship. 


SKI SERVICE STARTS 


At first the Placerville postmaster 
thought Thompson was joking about 
crossing the Sierras on skis. Day 
after day, Thompson asked for the 
job. Finally the postmaster handed 
Thompson a 75-pound sack of out- 
going mail for Genoa. There Thomp- 
son was to pick up the incoming mail 
for northern California. 

News of Thompson and his ski 
service spread rapidly. The Placer- 
ville miners, who had never seen skis 
before, gathered at the post office to 
see him off. As Thompson bent down 
to buckle on his skis, one of the 
miners called out, “Say, what's he 
rigging up on‘his feet?” 

* Means word is defined on page 11. 
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“Them things?” answered another, 
“them things must be new-fangled 
snowshoes for our mailman—Snow- 
shoe Thompson.” The name stuck. 

The miners began to make fun of 
Thompson. Snowshoe Thompson 
said nothing. He strapped the 75- 
pound sack of mail to his back and 
started off. He had no map, for the 
route to Genoa had never been 
charted. For two days and two nights 
he climbed a steep Sierra slope in 
snowdrifts more than 50 feet deep. 
The temperature dropped far below 
zero. 


OVER THE TOP 


The higher Snowshoe climbed, the 
harder the icy winds smashed against 
him. He munched on dry crackers 
and strips of venison* and washed 
them down with handfuls of snow. 

At midnight of the second night 
out, Snowshoe reached the 10,000- 
foot summit. For a moment he 
smiled, knowing that the rest of the 
way would be easy. On his heavy 
skis he whizzed down the mountain. 

Early the next morning he skied 
into Genoa and delivered the out- 
going mail. Taking no rest, he re- 
turned to Placerville with the in- 
coming mail. All the rest of that 
winter Snowshoe carried the mail, 
making a round-trip in five days. 

In summer he worked as a farm- 
hand in California. Other mailmen 
took over the Sierra climb. But as 
soon as winter came, Snowshoe 
Thompson was back on the job. For 
20 years he was the only mailman in 
the U. S. willing and able to cross 
the Sierras in winter. Single-handed 
he helped link the continent. To this 
day Snowshoe Thompson is one of 
the great names in Gold Rush his- 
tory. 





The Guianas— 


For the pirates of long ago, the 
Guianas were a kind of home 
base. To the south and west lay 
Spanish possessions in the New 
World. There the Spaniards were 
busily seizing gold, silver, and pre- 
cious gems. 

Spanish galleons* loaded with 
treasure had to sail near the Guianas 
before heading for Spain. Time and 
again a ship flying the Jolly Roger 
would sweep down on the treasure 
ships and attack. Then the pirate 
ship laden with spoils would turn 
her bow eastward, down past Trini- 
dad to a strip of tropical coastline. 
There the pirates hid their loot and 
took on supplies. 

The Guianas were perfect for the 
pirates’ needs. A long, flat sandbar 
running along the coast protected 
them from attack. The many swamps 
and lagoons* along the coast made 
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ideal hiding places for chests of 
treasure. The hot, wet climate meant 
there would be plenty of fresh tropi- 
cal fruits. Jungle animals’ provided 
meat. 

If you went to the Guianas today, 
you would still find that long, flat 
sandbar. A solid ridge, it is higher 
than the coast. This means it catches 
every breeze that blows over the wa- 
ter. So that’s where you'll find the 
main cities of the Guianas. Just off 
the sandbar are deep-water anchor- 
ages. They're fine for big ships com- 
ing and going with cargoes. 

The Guianas today are divided 
into French, Dutch, and British 
Guiana. But if you looked down on 
them from an airplane, you'd have a 


hard time telling the triplets apart. 


The three of them lie between the 
Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. Low 
mountains separate them from their 
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Tropical Treasure Chest 


neighbors, Brazil and Venezuela. 
Along all three stretches a low-lying 
swamp coast. Deep lagoons dent the 
coast. Thick jungles splotch them 
with green. 

In the dry season, there’s rain 
every day for an hour or two. In the 
wet season, the rain comes down in 
earnest, sometimes for days at a time. 


_In this hot, wet climate, rice, sugar 


cane, and tropical fruits thrive. 

Back from the coastal swampland 
are low, rolling hills. The climate is 
cooler. The land is higher and water 
drains quickly from the soil. Coffee 
grows well here. Thick green coffee 
bushes hide from sight the red clay 
soil. 

Beneath this red soil, and mostly 
in Dutch Guiana, lies the modern 
treasure of the Guianas. This is baux- 
ite, the ore from which aluminum is 
made. From a small belt of land in 
Dutch Guiana comes much of the 
bauxite for the U. S. aluminum in- 


dustry. 


UNKNOWN LAND 


Behind the hills are mountains 
and table-shaped hills with flat tops 
and steep cliffs. Little is known about 
this region. Few explorers have been 
able to penetrate* it. It's hard to 
reach and hard to explore. Wild 
tribes live in this part of the Guianas. 
Some of them are Indians: Others 
are descendants of slaves who ran 
away from the coastal plantations 
many years ago. These people do not 
welcome strangers, and they attack 
with poisoned arrows. 

Slaves were brought in by some of 
the early settlers. Colonists came 
from many lands of Europe. Most of 
them were Dutch, British, and 
French, and the Dutch started the 
first successful colony in 1576. Dur- 
ing the next 250 years, the colonies 
changed hands many times. 

In 1667 a war ended between the 
Netherlands and England. The 
Dutch were allowed to keep land in 
the Guianas which they had taken 
from the British. In return the 
Dutch gave up a possession to the 





north. It was called New Amster- 
dam. The British changed this to 
New York—and that’s the name we 
know the city by today. 

* By 1815 the three countries had 
stopped fighting over the Guianas. 
The boundaries drawn were just 
about what they are today. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


The most northern of the three is 
British Guiana. It is the largest both 
in area and population. Most of the 
people live along the coastal plain. 
There you'll find big plantations 
where sugar cane is raised. On small 
farms rice, coconuts, fruits, and some 
cacao* are grown. 

Inland, gold is found in rivers. 
Bauxite, found in the hills, is mined 
and most of it is sent to Canada. 
Diamonds have been found, too. Sci- 
entists think huge fortunes in dia- 
monds may lie below the soil. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana is the smallest and 
most southern of the triplets. For 
many years it was known only for its 
Devil's Island, a prison colony. Few 
of the prisoners ever returned home. 
Most of them died from diseases, 
cruel treatment, or in the swamps if 
they tried to escape. In 1946 the 
prison colony was done away with. 

Today there are few French set- 
tlers. Less than 10 square miles of 
land are being farmed. A little gold 
is shipped out, along with some ba- 
nanas and cacao. French Guiana is 
no longer even a big producer of 
pepper. At one time it was the 
world’s chief supplier of cayenne— 
for which its capital was named. 

Recently 162 new settlers ar- 
rived in French Guiana. They were 
Displaced Persons. They agreed to 
go and try their luck in French Gui- 
ana. The French government built a 
village and supplied the settlers with 
tools. Riches are there for the strong 


and daring and lucky. Will the DPs, 


conquer the land and jungles or be 
conquered by them? 


DUTCH GUIANA . 


Of the Guiana triplets, Dutch 
Guiana is the most prosperous and 
the most important to us. 

Its lagoons and swamps reminded 
the first Dutch settlers of their home- 
land. So they built dikes and flood 
gates to hold back the sea. They 
drained swamps. Thus they made a 


*% Means word is defined on page 11. 


Phote by Har. oon from Thr ary 
Negro woman from backlands of Dutch 
Guiana is having her hair done. Scars 
on face are considered beauty marks. 
Powdered charcoal is rubbed into burns 
to form a pattern of pernianent scars. 


rich, fertile basin of land. Rice, sugar 
cane, and tobacco grew well. They 
still do today and most of the farm- 
ing is done along the coast. 

These crops are important to the 
people. Even more important is the 
resource which lies below the soil— 
bauxite. A grayish ore, bauxite is 
made into gleaming aluminum. 
Tough, light, and flexible, this metal 
is in demand for airplanes and au- 
tomobiles. It also turns up in hun- 
dreds of other items, such as pots 
and pans, window frames, and parts 
for electrical machinery. 

Bauxite, the greatest wealth of 
Dutch Guiana, was unknown to the 
pirates. Aluminum was first discov- 
ered in the 1850s. But it was too ex- 
pensive to produce. Some thirty 
years later, in 1886, a young Ameri- 
can named Charles Martin Hall in- 
vented a way to produce it cheaply. 

By 1910 more afid more uses were 
being found for aluminum. Its im- 
portance grew in leaps and bounds 
along with another modern industry 
~—airplane building. 

The United States has some baux- 
ite of its own (mostly in Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Alabama). Before 
World War II the U. S. bought most 
of its bauxite from Europe. With the 
outbreak of war, new sources had to 
be found. We turried to Dutch Gui- 
ana, and its bauxite ore turned out 
to be plentiful and pure. 

In 1941 U. S. troops were sent 
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Photo by Evelyn De Long from Three Lions 
Indian woman (whose ancestors came 
from India) plays an East Indian harmo- 
nium. She used her left hand to work bel- 
lows, and her right hand to finger keys. 
There are many East Indians in Guianas. 


there to make sure the precious ore 
did not fall into enemy hands, Ma- 
chinery was brought in. Production 
rapidly increased. Today two thirds 
of our bauxite comes from Dutch 
Guiana. 

The ore lies in a narrow belt of 
land, about five miles wide. Some of 
it is in British Guiana, but most of it 
lies in the Dutch territory. 

Since the war, teachers, doctors, 
engineers, and farm experts have 
come in to help develop the country. 

The Guianas are a good place to 
grow certain plants needed in mod- 
ern medicine. The cinchona tree 
grows well there. From its bark 
quinine* is made. Another plant is 
Dioscorea. It looks something like a 
yam, and important new drugs come 
from it. These plants for modern 
medicine will provide new wealth 
for the Guianas. And if enough of 
them grow there, the U. S. need no 
longer depend on Asia for them. 

The modern treasures of the Gui- 
anas are slowly causing changes 
there. Diseases are being wiped out. 
More people are getting an educa- 
tion. Better houses are going up. 

It will be many years before the 
Guianas are healthy, modern places 
to live. Yet a start has been made. 
Bauxite is earning money to make 
improvements and develop other re- 
sources. Perhaps it will turn out to 
be the.key which opens the treasure 
chest of the Guianas. 





By IAN MONTAYNE 


'M AN Ameri- 

can, but I’m 
also a subject of 
the Queen—Eliz- 
abeth. My home 
is in British Gui- 
ana, 

Kitty is the 
name of the vil- 
lage where I live. 
It's three miles 
from Georgetown. Most of us in 
Kitty are descended from people 
who came from India or Africa. 

My father is a carpenter. Our 
apartment is a busy place, for there 
are 10 of us. Besides my parents, I 
have six sisters and a younger 
brother. I am 14 years old. 

I get up at six in the morning and 
help with the chores. Our apartment 
has no pipes, so I go out to fetch 
water. | take a bucket and go to the 
standpipe in the road near our 
house. There, like everyone else, I 
fill my bucket and take home water 
for drinking and washing. I also 
chip firewood and cut grass for our 
goats. Grass grows along the sides 
of the street and there are several 
pastures. In the afternoon, when I 
get out of school, I have to go for 
grass and water again. While I am 
doing my errands in the morning, 
my sisters sweep the house, wash the 
dishware, and bathe the small chil- 
dren. 

At quarter to eight, we all gather 
at the table. Daddy offers a little 
prayer of thanks, and then we take 
our “tea,” as the first meal of the day 
is called, 

The Kitty Methodist School starts 
ut 8:30 and the subjects taught are 
English, arithmetic, spelling, diction, 
nature study, geography, and hy- 
giene. Arithmetic has always been 
my favorite subject. Girls at the 
school wear a uniform of a cream- 
colored blouse and a brown jumper. 
Boys wear any kind of shirt and 
short pants. 

At 11:30 everyone goes home for 
the noon meal, which we call “break- 
tast.” At our home we usually have 
rice with greens and meat or fish. 
You probably think it queer that we 
have breakfast at noon. 

I believe this is a custom which 
grew up on the plantations. By noon 
here it is very hot—too hot to work. 
So the men on the plantations-would 
get up early in the morning, when it 


was cool, have tea and then go out 
to work in the fields. Toward noon 
they would come back for their first 
real meal of the day, breakfast. Here 
everyone gets to work early in the 
morning. At noon all the shops and 
businesses close-for two or three 
hours. 

Of course, it is cooler here in Kitty 
than in Georgetown. We are nearer 
the sea and the breezes are always 
blowing. To go to Georgetown we 
take a motor bus which runs down 
the two main streets of Kitty. Many 
of the people who live here work in 
Georgetown and go back and forth 
every day. Some villagers have farms 
where they raise cattle and poultry. 

The people who raise livestock 
and other crop farmers from the 
country come to sell their goods at 
the village market. It is at the corner 
of our main streets. The market has 
a roof, but is open at the sides. In- 
side there are lots of little stalls. 

Kitty is growing fast. Two or three 
years ago the Village Council bought 
a large coconut estate to get more 
space for houses. 


§ We're American 


As told to H. R. Harewood 


Every year there are elections to 
the Village Council. It looks after 
roads, drainage, and sanitation in 
our village. The results of the elec- 
tion are announced by our Town 
Crier. He goes through the streets 
ringing a bell and calling out the 
news of any important event. Kitty 
also has its own post office, police 
station, and four movie theatres. 

I like going to the movies and so 
does my mother. As a*rule, there are 
two shows every day. When I go, I 
must attend the early show, for by 
nine o'clock I am saying my prayers 
and climbing into bed. 

I also like the holidays we have. 
We celebrate Christmas, New Year's, 
Easter, Empire Day (May 24), and 
the birthday of Her Majesty the 
Queen. One of our biggest holidays 
comes in August, which is also when 
we have vacation from school. This 
holiday celebrates the freeing of the 
Negro slaves in British Guiana. It 
comes on the first Monday in August, 
and there are cycle races, athletic 
events, picnics out of town, excur- 
sions, and other entertainments. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


This village, outside Georgetown, lies along the banks of a canal. The people 
carry farm products up and down the canal in small boats they paddle or pole. 
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“Subjects of the Queen” 


By ROSHENARA GAJRAJ 


Y ancestors 

lived in the 
northern part of 
India. Indians 
from India began 
to come to Brit- 
ish Guiana more 
than 100 years 
ago. Today more 
than 40 per cent 
of the people of 
British Guiana are Indians from In- 
dia. We outnumber the American 
Indians here, though they were the 
original people in the Guianas. Many 
of the American Indians are savages 
living in the interior. 

Sometimes British Guiana is called 
the “Land of the Six Peoples.” There 
are East Indians (from India), 
American Indians, Negroes descend- 
ed from African slaves, British, Chi- 
nese, and Portuguese. 

My family and I are Moslems*, 
Once a year all Moslems observe the 
fast of Ramadan. For four weeks we 
cannot eat or drink anything be- 
tween dawn and sunset. At the end 
of this fast we have one of our big- 
gest festivals. Ramadan comes at a 
different date each year. It starts on 
May 25 this year. 

Ramadan is ancient. But we have 
a big, new festival now, which start- 
ed in 1947. On August 15 of that 
year Pakistan became an independ- 
ent nation. That is the part of India 
where most Moslems live. On August 
15 we decorate our home and wear 
Moslem costumes. 

We have a number of other holi- 
days in British Guiana. The Monday 
which falls on or nearest to Novem- 
ber 9 is Peacemakers Day. It cele- 
brates the anniversary of the birth of 
King Edward VII, the Peacemaker. 
Our school holidays come at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and August, which is 
known as the “hot weather holiday.” 

Though I am a Moslem, I go to a 
school run by Roman Catholic nuns. 


Roshenara 


*% Means word is defined on page 11. 


It is St. Joseph’s High School of the 
Convent of Mercy. I am 15 and in 
the eighth grade. I study English, 
French, history, mathematics, and 
art. Twice a week ‘in the afternoon 
we have games at school, such as 
table tennis and rounders. Rounders 
is a British game something like 
baseball. 

Our school is in Georgetown, 
about a mile from home. So I ride 
my bicycle to school. My family and 
I live in Kingston, the northwest 
part of Georgetown, close by the 
sea. We live near the sea wall. 
Georgetown and other parts ofthe 
coast are so low that they are below 
sea level at high tide. In 1855 the 
sea came in and flooded all King- 
ston. Then a wide sea wall, miles 
long, was built to keep out the sea. 
All of us like to walk or cycle along 
the top of it. 


HOUSES ON PILLARS 


Because the land here is so low, 
the ground gets damp. Rain water 
does not drain off well. So most 
houses are built on pillars about 10 
feet high. In many houses the space 
between the pillars is closed in with 
concrete. 

We live in a one-story house with 
five bedrooms, a large drawing room, 
a dining room, pantry, and kitchen. 
There are seven of us in the family, 
my parents, my two sisters, my two 
brothers, and myself. Our house is 
set back from the road. In the garden 
in front, roses, dahlias, lilies, and 
other flowers grow. At the back of 
the house I have a little garden plot 
all to myself where I plant peppers, 
eggplant, and greens. 

My father is a member of the 
Town Council of the City of George- 
town. He belongs to the leading or- 
ganizations of Moslems in British 
Guiana. Like many Moslems here, 
my father is.in business. 

Other Moslems work on the farms 
along the coast. They grow nearly all 
the rice that is eaten here—and we 
eat a lot of rice! Nearly everyone eats 
rice in some form every day, espe- 


cially for breakfast at noon. A large 
quantity of rice is also exported to 
Trinidad and other West Indian 
islands. Sugar and coconuts are the 
other main crops raised, and there 
are some cattle. Some farms provide 
us with tropical vegetables such as 
plantains (which are somewhat like 
bananas), yams, sweet potatoes, and 
cassava. Cassava is ground into flour 
and used to make bread. Mangoes, 
bananas, and pineapples are some of 
the fruits we raise and eat. 

All the farming is done along the 
coast. The interior is covered with 
mountains and thick forests. Some 
lumbering is done. And in the in- 
terior you would find gold, diamond, 
and bauxite mines. 

Inland you would also see many 
big, beautiful waterfalls. Scientists 
are experimenting to see if these wa- 
terfalls could be used to produce 
electricity cheaply. If so, some big 
changes will come to our country. 


(Editor's Note: Unfortunately, lan 
and Roshenara have moved since they 
were interviewed for Junior Scholastic, 
and we are unable to give you their ad- 
dresses.) 


Photo by Evelyn De Long from Three Lions 
. This building, with its fine clock 
tower, is the market in Georgetown. 
« Here you can buy anything you like 
from bananas to gold wristwatches. 





YOUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


Helping 


the 


President 


EORGE WASHINGTON became 

President in 1789. Soon after, he 

wrote a long letter to a friend about 
the new nation’s problems. 

“Our ship of state is embarking on 
an ocean of difficulties,” he explained. 
“And I know that I shall need the 
advice and help of many other offi- 
cials before my portion of the voyage 
ends.” 

To help Washington carry out his 
duties, Congress had set up the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, and 
War. Each Department was run by 
a Secretary. They were Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Secretary of State; Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War. Con- 
gress had also provided for an Attor- 
ney-General as chief law officer of 
the Federal Government. He was 
Edmund Randolph. 

Throughout Washington's two 
terms he usually asked for advice 
from these four men when he had 
important decisions to make. For ex- 
ample, in 1793 he met with them 
nearly 50 times at his home. Wash- 
ington called these meetings “cabi- 
net meetings.” He said he preferred 
to get advice in heart-to-heart talks 
rather than in written reports. 

Ever since Washington's time, 
U. S. Presidents have turned to their 
Cabinets for advice. Today the Cabi- 
net is made up of the heads of nine 

ts. They are, in order of 
rank, the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Justice (under 
the Attorney-General), Post Office 
(under the Postmaster-General), In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. Sometimes the Vice-President, 
sits in on Cabinet meetings. 


Cabinet members are appointed 
by the President. But they cannot 
take office unless the Senate approves 
them. A Cabinet member has no set 
term of office. He can be removed 
from office at any time by the Presi- 
dent. The Constitution does not re- 
quire the President to hold Cabinet 
meetings. Nor does the President 
have to follow the Cabinet's advice. 

The President also has many teams 
of Government workers to help him 
carry out his duties and enforce laws. 
More than 2,000,000 persons work 
for the Government in such agencies 
as the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Veterans Administration, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, National Security 
Council, Federal Security Agency, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Civil 
Service Commission. 

The Civil Service Commission, set 
up in 1883, gives tests for Govern- 
ment jobs. Persons who make the 
highest scores in the tests are offered 
jobs when openings occur. In this 
way the Government tries to find the 
most able and deserving persons. for 
jobs in U. S. agencies. 


WHO IS NEXT IN LINE? 


If the President dies, resigns, or is 
removed from office, the Vice-Presi- 
dent takes over. Suppose something 
then happens to the Vice-President. 
Who becomes President? The Con- 
stitution says that Congress can pass 
a law ruling on this question. (Clause 
6 of Article 2, section 1.) 

Congress passed such a law in 
1866. Under the law, members of 
the President's Cabinet—starting with 
the Secretary of State—were in line 
for the Presidency. 
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In 1947 Congress changed this 
law. Here is the reason. Cabinet 
members are appointed, not elected. 
This meant that if something had 
happened to the President and Vice- 
President, the highest office in our 
land would have gone to an official 
not elected by the people. 

The new law makes the Speaker 
of the House third in line for the 
Presidency. Fourth in line is the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
(Pro tempore is a Latin phrase which 
means ““for the time being.”) The 
Vice-President of the U. S. serves as 
President of the Senate. When he is 
not there, a Senator serves as Presi- 
dent, pro tempore. 

After the President pro tempore 
the Cabinet officers are next in line 
for the U. S. Presidency, according to 
rank. (See illustration above.) But it 
seems unlikely that anything would 
happen within four years to the 
President, Vice-President, Speaker of 
the House, and President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. 

What happens if a newly-elected 
President dies before taking office? 
Section 3 of Amendment 20 rules 
that the newly-elected Vice-Presi- 
dent shall then become President. 

Article 2, section 1, clause 5, states 
the qualifications, or requirements 
for President. He must be: 

l. a natural-born citizen of the 
U. S.; 

2. not less than 35 years old; 

8. a resident of the U. S. for at 
least 14 years. © 


No. 19 in a series of articles and illus- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 





WORDS TO THE WISE Beem | 


Scene: A street in colonial New 
Amsterdam (the town later called 
New York), around 1650. A man 
dressed in a Dutch burghers 
costume—tight black pants and a 
broad-brimmed black hat — strolls 
down the street. A peddler enters, 
carrying a tray of ornaments. 

Tom (calling): Wares for sale! 
Wares for sale! Silver ornaments, 
buckles, gold watch chains, rings— 

Corne.ius (speaking with a slight 
Dutch accent): Ho, Yan-kee, have 
you any fine earrings among your 
wares? 

Tom: That I have—a good collec- 
tion, too. But why do you call me 
Yankee, my friend? My name is Tom 
Bingham, and I am an Englishman, 
not a Dutchman like you. Have you 
mistaken me for someone you know? 

Cornetius: Not at all, friend, 
although Yan-kee does come from a 
Dutch name. We pronounce a j as 
you do a y. Janke is a nickname for 
our name Jan, just as you English 
call your John by nickname Johnny. 
Since this is such a common name in 
the Netherlands, we use it to mean 
any ordinary citizen. It has also 
become a sort of nickname to apply 
to any man whose name we do not 
know. 

Tom: And a right friendly way to 
speak, sir. Yankee—I like it. And 
now, how about some of these, pretty 
trinkets? Pillaged from a Spanish 
cargo ship, they say. Your lady will 
be pleased— 


Corneuius: I will give you five 
gulden for this pair. 

Tom: Five gulden for these Span- 
ish beauties? Oh no, sir, shall we 
say eight gulden? 

Corne.ivs: All right, eight gulden 
it is (handing Tom the money). 
You strike a hard bargain, Yankee. 
You are a good trader, the kind of 
man who will make out wellgjn this 
new country. 

Tom: I hope so, sir (pocketing 
the money). "Tis a fine place with 
room for all—English, Dutch, French 
—room for all Yankees. 

They wave goodbye to each other 
as Cornelius exits, right. Tom goes 
off, left, calling, “Wares for sale.” 


Yankee. A proper noun used to 
stand for any citizen of the United 
States. Comes from the Dutch Janke 
(YAHN-kee), used as a nickname 
for anyone, much as we use “Mac” 
or “Joe” today. It became popular 
during the Revolutionary War as a 
result of the patriotic song “Yankee 
Doodle”! 





STARRED *¥* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


cacao (kuh-KAY-oh). Noun. A small 
tree found in tropical America. Its seeds 
are uséd to make cocoa and chocolate. 

galleon (GAL-ih-uhn; pronounce a as 
in at). A large sailing vessel used dur- 
ing the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries 
for war and trade, particularly by the 
Spaniards. It usually had three or four 
| 


ecks. 
lagoon (luh-GOON). Noun. A small 


area of water like a pond, separated 
from the sea by low banks. 

Moslem (MOZ-luhm). A believer in 
the Mohammedan religion. This re- 
legion was founded by the prophet 
Mohammed, who lived in Arabia from 
570 to 632 A.D. There are about 220 


million Moslems throughout the world. 
The largest numbers live in the Middle 
East, Pakistan and the East Indies. 

penetrate (BEN-uh-trate). Verb. To 
pierce, or enter inside. 

prow (Rhymes with cow). Noun. The 
bow or forward part of a ship or boat, 
shaped into a point. 

quinine (KWI-nine, Pronounce kwi 
to rhyme with eye.) Noun. A bitter tast- 
ing medicine used in treating malaria. 

venison (VEN-uh-suhn). Noun. The 
flesh of a deer, used for food. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


albino (al-BY-no, or al-BEE-no) 

bauxite (BOK-site) 

bracero (bra-SAIR-oh; a as in at) 

Dioscorea (dye-OSS-koh-ree-a; a as 

in at) ¥ 
Guiana (gee-AN-uh) 


All Around 
I went wandering one day, to see what 
I could see. 
Over the meadows 1 ran, as happy 
as could be 
I picked a flower of yellow and blue, 
Then I listened to the dove’s coo-coo. 
I jumped, I skipped around and around, 
And then I thought of the things I'd 
found. 
The flower was pretty, the dove’s coo, 
too— 
Then Josephine, my cat, let out a 
meow! 
Don Gunter, Grade 8 


Murray (Ky.) Training School 
Teacher, Mrs. C. $, Lowry 


Caught at Dusk 


A wild yell and a hip-hooray, 

Someone screams, “He went that-a- 
way!” 

The kids crowd round and cheer them 


on 

As they go forth after “Desperate Don.” 

You ask, in amazement, “Who can 
this be?” 

Silly, he’s the villain on Western TV. 


His horse has come round the bend, 

He shouts in horror, “This is the end!” 

The sheriff draws his guns up high 

And shouts, with feeling, “Reach for 
the sky!” 

The rustler is caught as the sun goes 
down, 

And the posse heads him back to town. 

Mary Ann Miner, Grade 8 


Maple Street School, Seymour, Conn. 
Teacher, Helen Hamel 


The Night Wind 


Over the.chimneys the night wind sang, 

Through the trees it made its way, sing- 
ing 

Then like a beast, from its cavern it 
sprang 

Bending the trees, wide the dry leaves 
flinging. 

Over the chimneys the night wind sang 

A song so eerie and low, 

It made the gate and the shutters all 
bang 

On their hinges, harsh and slow. 


Over the chimneys the night wind sang, 

Hark! the heavy gate is swinging] 

The shutters and doors come to with 
a bang, 

Like a ball from the hand a-flinging. 


Over the chimneys the night wing sang 
Its departing song with sorrow; 
Over te treetops the night wind sang, 
To be stilled by the dawn, on the 
morrow. 

Pattie Smillie, Grade 6 

Coachella (Colif.) Elementary School 
Teacher, Orpha Steiner 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseussed in this colamn. 


The Quation Box 


Q. Should I drink a quart of milk a 
day, even though I am twenty-five 
pounds overweight? There are 980 calo- 
ries in a quart of milk, and it seems too 
much when I add that to the other foods 
I eat. 


A. Don't skip milk even though you 
are on a reducing diet. You cgn cut 
down on calorits by drinking skim milk 
and buttermilk. They give you all the 
benefits of whole milk, except fat and 
Vitamin A, yet they have only half the 
calories of whole milk. If you are over- 
weight, you don’t need the fat in milk. 
And you can more than make up for the 
Vitamin A missing in skim milk and 
buttermilk with a serving of any green 
or yellow vegetable. 


Q. In order to save time in the 
morning, I prepare my lunch the night 
before. Do sandwiches lose any food 
value by being kept overnight? 


A. No, provided they are tightly 
wrapped in waxed paper or aluminum 
foil and kept in the refrigerator until 
morning. Do not put sliced tomatoes or 
lettuce in these sandwiches, or they will 
be soggy and unappetizing by the time 
you eat them. Wrap lettuce and toma- 
toes separately, and add them to the 
sandwich at lunch time. 


Q. My feet perspire a great deal. 
What can I do?P 


Ed Nofsiger in This Week 
“Por ‘ sake, straighten up! 
You're getting te be an old slouchi” 


A. Bathe you feet daily in warm 
water and wash with soap. Rinse in cool 
water. Change your socks at least twice 
daily. Sprinkle a deodorant powder on 
your feet and inside your shoes to pre- 
vent bad odor. Nylon socks, inciden- 
tally, are not recommended for feet that 
perspire readily, because nylon does not 
absorb perspiration. Cotton or wool 
socks are best. 


. I like raw hamburger sand- 
wiches with slices of onion. Is it dan- 
gerous to eat raw meat? I've heard it 
was. 


A. raw ground meat and onion 
combination you describe is the popu- 
lar Tartar sandwich. It’s perfectly safe 
to eat. However, be sure that the meat 
is pure beef and that it is absolutely 
fresh. Meat mixtures containing pork, 
for example, must be thoroughly cooked 
before they are eaten. 


Study Your Study Lamp... . You'll 
breeze through your homework when 
you have the right kind of light for eye 
comfort. Check the lamp on your desk 
or table to see if it does the job for you. 

Is the shade the right color? Pastel- 
colored shades are best for balanced 
lighting. Avoid the dark green or red 
shades that usually come with so-called 
student lamps. 

Is the lamp tall enough? The light it 
sheds should spread evenly over your 
working surface. Be sure, however, that 
the lamp is not so tall that the bulb 
glares in your eyes. The lower part of 
the shade should be in line with your 
eyes. 

Is the lamp in the right place? Stand 
the lamp about 15 inches to the left‘ of 
the center of the desk, and as close to 
the front as possible. If you are left- 
handed, place the lamp about 15 inches 
to the right. 

For Baby-sitter Bulges. . . . Instead 
of nibbling on sweets while you're 
baby-sitting, why not munch on a 
or other fruit? Fruit helps to keep your 
skin clear and won't put weight on 
where you don’t want it. 

7 o e 


Fashion Note 


When you wear them with a smile. 


R 


Lou Owens of Taft High 
School, Chicago, Ill, asks: 


When the boy you're dating has 
brought along another boy and asked 
you to bring another girl, who makes 
the introductions and how? 


You make the start by introducing 
the boy you know and the other girl. 
You introduce the boy to the girl by 
mentioning her name first: “Helen, I'd 
like you to meet Ted Bates.” Then you 
say, “Ted, this is Helen Quinn.” 

Next, Ted should introduce his friend 
to you and Helen. He does it in the 
same way, mentioning the girl’s name 


The more often names are repeated, 
the easier it is to remember them. If 
you don’t catch someone’s name or can’t 
remember it, don’t hesitate to ask for it. ~ 
You might say, “I'm sorry, but I didn’t 
catch your name. Would you tell me 
again, please?” 


C. L. B. of Fenton, Mich., writes: 


Every time I go out on a date with a 
boy I » we quarrel about some- 
thing. How can we avoid this? 


No two le agree on everything— 
and if y did it’ would be a von 
dull friendship. Discussions are inter- 
esting and theré is often much to learn 
from hearing someone else's point of 
view. 
The trick is to exchange opinions, 
rather than arguing. You should show 
respect for the other perscn’s point of 
view. Listen to what he has to say and 
don’t interrupt him. If you he’s 
right about something, make clear that 
you agree. When you disagree, s 
calmly. Stick to the subject and don’t 
bring in other matters. Above all, make 
sure no personal insults slip off your 
tongue. 

ou should talk over with the boy 
your habit of quarreling and both de- 
cide that you want to break the habit. 
Each of you should be prepared to give 
in a bit in the future. h of you 
should decide not to lose your temper. 
And you should learn to recognize 
things that aren’t worth jnguhaet ata 





5. To look at. 


3. Objective form of “I 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


These showy, fra- 
gront flowers are usu- 
ally white, sometimes 
purplish or reddish. 
Their name, and the 
name of the two 
states they represent, 
appear in the puzzle. 

There are 37 words 
in this puzzle. Give 
yourself 2 points for 
sach you get right. 
Top score, 74. 


. An amusing, exaggerated story is a 
———-— tale. 

. Mystery flower pictured above. 

. Not busy. 

. He, she, — — is. 

. A bit of soot. 

. Furnish with weapons. 

. To take a seat. 

16. Strikes, beats. 
. Our country (abbrev.). 

. Catch sight of, perceive. 

. Anger, wrath. 

. It takes ~ — — to make a quarrel. 


5. Green vegetables growing in pods. 


. Raced, sped. 

. To become lively (used with up). 
. Neuter pronoun. 

. Was firm, emphatic. 


3. The leading male character in a story. 


DOWN 
. Toward. 


. A false name. 
3. British spelling of “liter.” 

. One state represented by mystery 
flower (abbrev.). 
. Other state represented by mystery 
flower. 
. Confess. 
. Stuffs oneself greedily (rhymes with 
huts). 
. Meshed fabric for catching fish. 


On the Mark 


West Virginia U.'s chief 
candidate for All-American 
honors—6-ft. 9-in., 220-Ib. 
high-scorer Mark Workman. 


HE best shooting Mark in the land— 

that’s the U. of West Virginia’s 6-foot 
9-inch, 220-pound Mark Workman. A 
cinch for All-American honors, Mark 
is pumping in points faster than he did 
last season. And that’s very fast, indeed. 

The mountainous Mountaineer - had 
quite a year in 1950-51. Not only did 
he break every West Virginia scoring 
record, but he wound up with the third 
best scoring average in the land—26.1 
points per game, which was just .1 
point behind the runner-up. 

Mark also finished third in shooting 
percentage, sinking 273 of 558 shots for 
a 48.9 per cent average. And his 50- 
point splurge against Salem College 
rated No. 3 in single-game perform- 
ances. 

Workman is now real pro bait. He 
owns a great hook shot with either 
hand, is terrific at tip-ins and rebounds, 
and surprisingly fast, strong and agile. 

Mark wasn’t always a scorer. As a 
sophomore at Charleston (W. Va.) 
H. S., he was just a sub, scoring only 
27 points in 17 games. Next year, he 
suddenly blossomed into a star. He 
pumped in 439 points in 24 games for 
an average of 18.3. As a senior, Mark 
became practically unstoppable. He 
dunked 854 points in 26 games for an 
incredible (nay, impossible) average of 
36.7 points per game! 

Mark expects to play pro ball upon 





16. One tint of a color. 
19. To dress oneself up (rhymes with keen). 
. 365 days (plural). 

22. Stale, hackneyed (rhymes with kite) 

23. Its chemical symbol is H,O. 

24. Upon, onto. 26. A strip of wood, bound 
to one’s foot, used for gliding on snow. 

31. Quiet! Hush! 32. Perform, complete. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-duels; 6-pasque; 7-OK; 8-urn; 
9-do; 10-aid; 11-told; 13-a.m.; 14-I’m; 16-mute: 
18-Jan; 19-S.W.; 21-old; 22-he; 23-stewed; 25- 
hares 

DOWN: 1-Dakota; 2-us; 3-equal; 4-lurid; 
5-send; 6-pod; 12-omit; 15-meshes; 16-Malta; 
17-under; 18-josh; 20-wed; 24-we. 


graduating, then branch into recreation 
work. His screen favorites are Richard 
Widmark and Kathryn Grayson. For 
music, he'll take Bing Crosby and Ralph 
Flanagan’s band. ,His favorite school 
subject is science, and his hobby is 
hunting and fishing. 

The most thrilling moment of his 
sports career was scoring his 50th point 
against Salem College on Jan. 27, 1951. 


e @ @ Who is this guy Mark Work- 
man? Or George Mikan? Or Clyde 
Lovellette? None of them holds a candle 
to a girl we know—Norma Schoulte, of 
Monona (Iowa) H.S. * 

In leading her school to a 132-12 vic- 
tory over Harpers Ferry in a girls’ sec- 
tional tournament game, Norma sank 
54 field goals and 3 fouls for 111 points! 
Norma is 6-feet, 4-inches tall and, going 
into February, had a total of 3,722 
points in four years of corapetition. Fig- 
uring roughly, that averages out to 
about 40 points a game! 


e @ e@ Letter-of-the-week. From Bob 
Martin, of Jefferson Junior H. S., Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: “I disagree with your high 
opinion of Clyde Lovellette (February 
6th column). Clyde is slow, weak on 
defense, and loafs most of the time. 
Against Missouri, Clyde hit for only 21 
points, due to the fine defense of Bill 
Stauffer. 

“Bill stands 6-4 and can rebound 
with the best of them. Bill has played 
such great pivot men as Chuck Darling, 
Bill Garrett, and Ed Warner and has 
controlled the backboards against all of 
them. He also boasts a 14-point aver- 
age. Bill is even-tempered and never 
loses his head, as Loveletté seems to 
do.” 

Something here I don’t understand. 
If Lovellette is “slow” and “loafs” and 
“loses his head,” how come he’s the 
highest scorer in the land? The three 
times I've seen him play, he did every- 
thing you could humanly expect of a 
big man. And he behaved himself like 
a real sportsman each time. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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BREATH-TAKING YARN OF TEXAS’ WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


THE ROAD TO SAN JACINTO—#By E. L. Foreman 
Unseen, hidden by the shadow of the black willow, the tall, bearded man stepped out 


“The man isn’t fit to live.” 
nounced the lyncher. 


pro- 


“The woman 


He got no further. The spurt 
of her little pocket pistol put an 
end to what he was about to add. 

From “The Road to San Jacinto.” 


MARCH 1952. 


Dear Friend: 


Some of our readers have asked me 
an interesting question. “We should 
like to join the teen Age Book Club,” 
they say, “but here it is March, and if 
we begin now, after the term has start- 
ed, we'll miss out on our free dividend 
book at the end of the year. Isn’t that 
so?” 

No indeed! You can join now and still 
get your book dividend just as if you 
had joined at the beginning of the 
semester. It’s never too late to join the 
TAB Club! 

It is not necessary to buy one book 
each month in order to get your free 
dividend. You will get a dividend for 
every four books you buy, regardless of 
when you buy them! 

If you join in March, for example, 
you can buy one book this month, one 
in April, and two in May. Then in June 
you will have four books to your credit 
and you will get your free book. 

So why not speak to your TAB Club 
secretary today about joining the Club? 
Or, if there is not already a TAB Club 
in your class, ask your teacher to write 
for information and free materials. 
We'll be glad to send, free of charge, 
everything needed to start a club. 


Pamela J Bell 


National Head ony 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York % 


of the night. He swung his heavy stick. . 


. Dain heard a_piercing scream . . 
. saw the half-idiot Quaw leap, gibbering unintelligibly from the path. . 


. a shot 
He knew 


no more until he awoke to look into the eyes of the beautiful girl who had saved his 
life. So the story starts. Thrill piles upon thrill as this torrential narra- , 
tive of love, battle and lawless terrorism during Texas’ War of 

Independence races on to its spectacular climax. Why were Dain and 

Cleo hunted like wild animals? Only Cleo could answer. The secret 

was hidden in her birth and she dared not reveal her dangerous 


heritage to the man she loved! 


WINGED MYSTERY—Alan Gregg 
Strange footprints in the sand a lone 
tumbledown house in the desert a barkless 
dog, a herd of goats with silent bells. the 
crash of a pilotiess plane 

. put these together, 
add the sleuthing skill of 
the two Conroy boys and 
their pretty sister. and 
you have a mystery ting- 
ling with suspense from 
the first page 


A TEXAS COWBOY-Siringe 


In this extraordinary book you'll read an 
authentic account of life in the West when 
the West was really wild—written by a man 
who was there. For 15 hard riding, hard 
fighting years the author 
was a cowboy whose sen- 
sational experiences in- 
clude hangings, running 
gun fights and participa- 
tion in the capture of 
Billy the Kid. If you 
want the real low-down 
on the old West, this is it 


GRAY WOLF 
—Rutherford Montgomery 


Speed, the last of the gray wolves, saw his 
mother and brother killed by man’s treach- 
ery. He becomes swift, cunning, stealthy, as 
he roams the hills—an outlaw against whom 
traps, dogs and poison 

are useless. Only Treon, 4 ener | 
the wise, crafty Indian 

dared stalk a Finally 

Ss "s erce, proud 

spirit yields—but not to 

man—in a surprise end- 

ing to this moving chron- 

icle of the wild. 


MUCKLEBERRY FINN—Mark Twain 


There will never be another book like this 
Spiced with a thousand chuckles, it tells 
the scapegrace adventures of a rag-tag boy, 
his pal Jim, the runaway slave. and the 
picturesque rogues with 

whom they journeyed <— 

down the Mississippi on 

a stolen raft. Written. by 

one of America’s greatest 

humorists, this rollicking 

story is unmatched among 

books. Don’t miss it. 


BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE 
—Joe DiMaggio 


Can you think of anyone better qualified to 
write about baseball than the great DiMaggio? 
In this “how-to-do-it” book, Joe discusses 
every phase of the game, reveals secrets of 
his success. Profusely il- ” ’ 
lustrated with photos and 

drawings, this book shows 

how to throw curve or 

screwball, includes the 

art of catching, hitting, 

sliding and a wealth of 

other diamond lore 


OLD FAVORITES 


P. S. You also have a choice of five Old 

zoverties, 1. Hot Rod. 2. Treasure Island 

3. The New American Webster Dictionary. * 
4. Forest Patrol. There High School 

All are 25¢ except the di 

35¢. Write in the title, num 
the coupon. 


ionary, which is 
y and price on 





TAB News appears monthly in Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, World 
Week and Practical English (Scholastic 
classroom magazines). 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 4™™"™ MARCH SELECTIONS 


Write in price of 
each title you want. 
Then write in total 


Write Amount Here 


Ww 





of your order. Hand 


1. WINGED MYSTERY (25¢) 





in to your TAB Club 


2. THE ROAD TO SAN JACINTO (25¢) 





secretary with 
money shown in to- 


3. GRAY WOLF (25¢) 





tal amount column. 
(De not mail this 


4. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN (35¢) 








coupon to New 


5. BASEBALL FOR EVERYONE (25¢) 








York.) 1 you wish 


6. A TEXAS COWBOY (25¢) 





to order from the 








“Old Favorites” list, 
write in the title. 





Total Amount | 





Nome_ 











Build a Bigger Mousetrap 


Lady: “I would like to purchase a 
large mousetrap.” 

Clerk: “Just one moment, Madam, 
until I check up on the sizes we have in 
stock.” 

Lady (impatiently): “Well, hurry up. 
I have to catch a bus.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, Madam, but we don’t 
have one that large.” 


George Link, Sutter Creek (Calif.) Elementary School 


Brush-Off 


Art Critic: “By jove, when I look at 
one of your paintings, I stand and won- 
der—” 

Artist: “How I do it?” 

Art Critic: “No—why you do it.” 


Ruth Drake, I. C. Noreum H.8., Portsmouth, Va. 


Exact Details 


An architect was having a difficult 
time with a prospective home builder. 
“But can’t you give me some idea,” he 
pleaded, “of the kind of house you 
want to build?” 

“Well,” replied the man hesitantly, 
“all I know is it must go with an an- 
tique doorknob my wife bought in New 
England.” 

Alice Blank, P. 8. 153, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Slang 


A Frenchman was complaining to 
an American friend about the oddities 
of the English language. He said, “The 
English language, it is very funny. 
When you Americans say, ‘a fat 
chance,’ it is the same as when you say, 
‘a slim chance.’” 

Bernard M. Patten, P. 8. 109, Queens, N. Y. 


Poor Service 


A girl who was fishing for the first 
time suddenly threw down her pole 
and said, “I quit.” 

“What's the matter?” 
father. 


“I can’t seem to get waited on!” 
Marjorie Lee Miller, Noyes School, Washington, D. C. 


asked her 


Good Meals Served Here 


Customer: “Where is the owner of 
this restaurant?” 


Waiter: “He’s out to lunch, sir.” 
Sendra Eighmy, Oakdale P. 8., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Joke of the Week 


Molly: “Have you heard about the 
man who sat up all night trying to fig- 
ure out where the sun went when it 
set?” 

Polly: “No, what happened?” 

Molly: “It finally dawned on him.” 

Jady Anderson, Olympic View School, Seattle, Wash 
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Citizenship Quiz 


1. MAILMAN ON SKIS 

Mark each of the following state- 
ments about Snowshoe Thompson T 
(true) or F (false). Score 3 points 
each. Total 18. 


__1. In the 1850's mail service to 

northern California was poor. 
_2. The rugged Allegheny Moun- 

tains were blocking mail delivery. 

__3. Before applying for the mail- 
man’s job, Thompson went ouf and 
bought a pair of skis and a bobsled. 

__4. Thompson made the hard climb 
through deep snow drifts and icy 
winds in two days, then whizzed down. 

__5. For 20 years Thompson was 
the only U. S. mailman willing and able 
to make this trip in winter. 

__6. Snowshoe Thompson is one of 
the great names in Gold Rush history. 


My score 


2. LINE THEM UP 


If something happens to the Presi- 
dent, who is next in line? Number the 
following officials in the correct order. 
Score 4 points each. Total 20. 


__a. Speaker of the House 
__b. Secretary of State 

__c. Vice-President 

__d. Secretary of the Treasury 


__e. President pro tempore of the 


Senate 
My score 


3. WHICH IS WHICH? 


Identify the area described in each 
statement by marking it B for British 
Guiana; D for Dutch Guiana; F for 
French Guiana; or A if it describes all 
three. Score 3 points each. Total 30. 

. Once known for its prison 
Devil's Island. 
. Main sourog of U. S. bauxite. 

3. Low-lying, swampy coast. 

. Rain every day. 

5. Largest of the triplets. 

. 162 DPs are,trying their luck. 

. Inland are hills and mountains. 

. Wild tribes of American In- 

and descendants of Negro slaves. 

sid A sandbar runs along the coast. 

__10: Sometimes called the “Land 
of the Six Peoples.” 


dians 


My score 


4. STORY OF ALUMINUM 

Circle the correct word or phrase in- 
side the parentheses. Score 4 points 
each. Total 16. 





Aluminum was first discovered around 
(1692, 1850, 1920). At that time it 
was too expensive. Later a young 
American named (McCormick, Hall, 
Edison) invented a way to produce it 
cheaply. Its importance has grown in 
leaps and bounds along with another 
industry—(airplane building, plastics, 
television). The chief qualities of alu- 
minum are that it is (heavy and brittle; 
soft, rubbery, and light; tough, light, 
and flexible). 


My score 


5. IN THE NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score 3 points each. Total 12. 


1. The trial of the coins took place 
earlier this month at 

a. Philadelphia. b. New York. 

c. Washington. 

2. Mexican farm workers who sneak 
across the border without a passport 
are called 

a. braceros. b. drybacks. 
c. wetbacks. 

3. The Mexican government's atti 
tude toward these farm workers enter 
ing the U. S. illegally is: 

a. So what? 
b. Do more to keep them out! 
c. Good for them! 

4. A Norwegian ship, the Anglo 
Norse, recently captured a 

a. purple flamingo. b. white whale. 

ce. greer hornbill. 


My score 


6. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the. blanks. Score 2 points 
each. Total 4. 


A future royal 
visitor to the 
U. S.,. she is 


ruler of the 


(name of coun 
try). 


Total score__ 
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— For This School Year. 


ENTER TODAY... 


Don’t waste another minute! Get busy 
right now and write the last line to the 
limerick on this page. You'll find it easy 
..» you'll find it fun... and you may win 
a wonderful cash prize. Be sure to read 
the rules below. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


1. Study the Chiquita Banana limerick on 
this page. Then on a plain sheet of paper 
write the final line to the limerick. Be sure 
to print.your name, home address, name 
of school and your grade on your entry. 


2..Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

All entries must be tmarked not later 
than midnight, A 7, 1962. 


3. This contest is open to all students of 
the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades in the continental United States, 
except sons or daughters of members of 
the staffs of Scholastic Magazines, the 
United Fruit Company or its advertisin 

agency. Entries must be students’ origina 
work. Only one entry to a student. 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis of 
originality, idea expressed, rhyme and 
meter. Decision of the judges will be final; 
duplicate prizes will be awarded in the 
event of ties. Only one prize to a family. 


S& All entries become the property of 
United Fruit Company. None will be re- 
turned. Top 6 winners will be announced 
in the May 21, 1952, issue of Scholastic 
Magazines, and all winners will be notified 
by mail. Prizes will be awarded as listed 
on this page. 


“ Perhaps you missed Chiquita Banana’s first contest . . .‘n’ her 


second...‘n’ her third! But don’t miss this one! This is 
Chiquita’s last contest for this year! Note the valuable cash 
prizes! Read the rules below . . . complete the limerick . . . and 
mail your entry in today! 


Can you finish this limerick? 


For a dish that is fit for a king 

A banana split’s really the thing. 
It’s a treat on a date; 
With the gang it’s first-rate 


SENIOR DIVISION 


(For students in the 10th, 11th, 
12th grades) 


(For students in the 6th, 7th, 
8th, 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE .445.. 

THIRD PRIZE ....+-.. 15,00 
5S FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 10.00 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH .. 5.00 


Easy to make...Fun to serve 


1 ripe banana* 

3 balls or scoops ice cream 

2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate 
sauce 

4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, 
crushed fruit or preserves 

Whipped cream 

Finely chopped nuts 

Cherry or berry 

*Use fully ripe banana . . . yellow peel 

flecked with brown 

Peel banana and cut lengthwise 

into halves. Place halves cut side 

up, side by side, into a shallow 

dish. Place balls or scoops of ice 

cream, side by side, in center on 

top of banana halves. Pour choco- 

late sauce over 1 portion of ice 

cream. Cover other 2 portions of 

ice cream with fruit sauce, crushed 

fruit or preserves. Garnish with 

whipped cream, nuts and cherry 


or berry, if desired. Makes 1 full- 
sized Banana Split. 

Important: Butterscotch or marsh- 
mallow sauce may be used in place of 
ehocolate sauce. 

One, two or three flavors of ice cream 
may be used. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Life’s Picture History of Western Man. 
Time, Inc., New York. 306 pp., $10. 


“A Feast for the Eyes” is the caption 
which introduces a brief section on 
Venetian art in the Life-size pages of 
this book. The caption might with jus- 
tice be the sub-title for this work, if 
Life’s editors were given to immodesty. 
They have attempted nothing less than 


a history of Europe from ancient Greece - 


to the transplanting of Western man on 
American shores. Admittedly it is not 
an integrated history, but considerable 
unity is derived from the sweeping and 
often jaunty introductions to the major 
sections on ancient times, the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, 18th century 
England, the age of revolutions (text 
by Crane Brinton), and the American 
idea (text by John K. Jessup). 

There are gathered in these pages the 
vivid works of painters, sculptors, map- 
makers, and others who are skilled in 
capturing in various media the meaning 
of the times in which they lived. Each 
contribution, whether in color or black 
and white, is enlivened by keen com- 
mentary. Much of it will be familiar to 
readers of Life since 1947, but there is 
considerable that is new. 

The editors of this picture history 
have not white-washed the horrors of 
the past. They subscribe generally to 
the idea of progress. It is to the United 
States, however, that they entrust the 
heritage of Western man. 

Teachers and mature students will 
welcome this major pictorial work 


A Foreign Policy for Americans, by 
Robert A. Taft. Doubleday, N. Y. 
127 pp., $2. 


“We may be able to achieve real 
peace in the world without passing 
through the fire of a third world war 
if we have wise leadership,” writes Sen- 
ator Taft, who is seeking the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency. Our 
present leadership, according to the 
Senator, has been blundering in foreign 
fields since 1939. Both Presidents Roose- 
velt ‘and Truman have exceeded their 
constitutional authority in authorizing 
troop movements. We invited the in- 
vasion of Korea by Administration state- 
ments that the peninsula was indefen- 
sible. We have made commitments all 
over the world which are beyond our 
capacity to keep. These are the Sena- 
tor's views on what is wrong with 
American foreign policy, and he singles 
out many specific moves from the land- 
ing of American troops in Iceland to 
our “illegal” use of force in Korea. 

On the positive side, Senator Taft 
offers a program which will narrow our 


financial and manpower commitments 
all over the world. At the same time, 
he is vigorously opposed to any ap- 
peasement of the U. S. S. R. He places 
emphasis on air power as a means of 
defending the United States, doubts 
that the Russians can deliver an atomic 
bomb, would support Chiang on For- 


mosa, and demands that Western Eu- ° 


rope (which cannot be regarded as a 
unit, according to the Senator) shoulder 
its fair share of the rearmament burden. 
Although many of Senator Taft's 
statements are qualified, as for example, 
his support of the U. N., he has per- 
formed a public service in making 
known his foreign policy views in com- 
pact, vigorous, and readable form. 


Civil Liberties Under Attack, by Henry 
S. Commager, Robert K. Carr, Zecha- 
riah Chafee, Jr., Walter Gellhorn, 
Curtis Bok, James P. Baxter, III, 
Clair Wilcox, ed. U. of Pennsylvania 
Press. 155 pp., $3.50. 


“The great revolutions in history were 


‘in Bourbon France and Czarist Russia, 


nations completely equipped with sedi- 
tion laws and censorship,” we are re- 
minded by Professor Chafee of Harvard, 
It is against such laws and controls in 
our own country that the authors rise 
to “speak in the calm tones of common 
sense.” 

In the opening essay, Dr. Commager 
of Columbia takes the pragmatic ap- 
proach that the present atmosphere of 
repression is driving first-rate men from 
government work; that limitations on 
criticism are forcing us into errors of 
foreign policy; that “by hacking away 
at our freedoms . . . we will in the end 
forfeit security.” 

Professor Robert Carr of Dartmouth 
contends that the fight against discrimi- 
nation can be won more rapidly if the 
President's Civil Rights Program is en- 
acted. Walter Gellhorn, Professor of 
Law at Columbia, finds that loyalty 
probes have placed a dangerous block 
in the path of scientific progress. Judge 
Bok of the Philadelphia bench gives a 
lively historical account of censorship 
of the arts, especially literature. 

In the concluding essay, Dr. Baxter, 
President of Williams College, declares 
that loyalty oaths for teachers are of 
little value in combating Communists, 
but have caused useful and idealistic 
faculty members to resign. He holds 
that avowed Communists should be dis- 
missed from their faculty positions, 
since “the minimum requirements for 
Communist Party membership disquali- 
fy them from belonging to the company 
of scholars.” This conclusion conflicts 
with the views of some contributors 


3-T 


who believe that Americans should not 
lose their livelihood because of unpopu- 
lar beliefs they may hold. 

Since a concern for civil liberties is 
common to most Americans, although 
we may differ as to the best ways of 
safeguarding them, these lectures at 
Swarthmore College deserve a wide 
audience. 


War in Korea. The Report of a Woman 
Combat Correspondent, by Mar- 
guerite Higgins. Doubleday, New 
York. 223 pp., $2.75. 


The front-line dispatches by Miss 
Higgins made the Korean War more 
understandable to Herald Tribune read- 
ers. This book will help us to under- 
stand the problems she faced as a 
woman correspondent and the faith 
which enabled her to withstand the dirt 
and death in Korea during 1950. We 
are carried forward from the fall of 
Seoul, the retreat to the south, the sur- 
prise landing at Inchon, and the heroic 
resistance of trapped Marines, to the 
Chinese intervention at the end of the 
year. Miss Higgins’ own battle to re- 
main in Korea where there were no 
“facilities” for women is told with the 
same economy of phrase and pointed 
dialogue that characterize the battle 
scene reporting. 

In a chapter on “The Enemy,” she 
dispels the all too prevalent idea that 
the only thing the Communists have is 
manpower. The enemy is as deft with 
a machine gun or mortar as any G., I. 
She shares with many who have fought 
in Korea the idea that we cannot train 
our troops too rigorously for the hard- 
ships at the front. Miss Higgins be- 
lieves that the Korean War is the start 
of World War III aad that we should 
be thinking in terms of an army of 14 
million rather than 3% million. 


Who's Who in United States Politics 
and American Political Almanac. 
Richard Nowinson, editor-in-chief, 
Capitol House, Inc., 53 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 14. 955 pp., $20. 


If a local politician should start toss- 
ing his weight around, you might ask 
him whether he’s listed in Who's Who 
in United States Politics. lf he is not 
enshrined in this heavy but handsome 
volume, his place in the political firma- 
ment is far from fixed. For in these en- 
cyclopedia-size pages there are 10,000 
biographies of Republican, Democratic, 
and minority party politicians; a listing 
of 7,000 state legislators; and the names 
and addresses of 25,000 members of 
national, state, and local political com- 
mittees. An invaluable index offers 
guidance to a variety of political infor- 
mation. The pages are enlivened by 
portraits, cartoons, and politics-in-action 
photos. —Howarp L, Hurwrrz 





Readers’ Exchange 


Comments and suggestions appreciated. Questions answered. 


Teachers in Politics 
Dear Sir: 

We sadly need many more teachers 
in politics immediately. Every once in 
a while somebody pops the question, as 
to whether or not we should have more 
teachers taking part actively in politics. 

Some folks who do not want any tax- 
payers to do any particular thinking 
always shout that teachers should stick 
to the schools and mind their own sweet 
business and leave politics to the rest of 
the citizens. 

There are at present quite a few 
teachers who have seen the light and 
are actively busy in politics; for which 
thank heaven. It is high time that 
teachers stopped being sterilized as citi- 
zens, They are among the very best 
leaders we have in our time. They are 
the one big outstanding group in the 
country busy and responsible for the 
promotion of free institutions and for 
training their students to enjoy those 
very free institutions and ideals they 
work every day to set up in the minds 
of the youth of our fair lands. They 
teach citizenship every day. As indi- 
vidual personalities they attend conven- 
tions, assemblies, and hold offices and 
they should be giving somé of their 
training and ability to the state political 
set-up. 

Plenty of folks do not believe that we 
have the best people to act for us in the 
legislatures. (They often say just that.) 
The whole democratic set-up is based 
on the ward meetings. It is in the ward 
meetings that state policies are formu- 
lated ip the first place. Right now not 
one tenth of one per sent of the ward 
workers in the major parties are teach- 
ers. Not one teacher in a hundred can 
tell you the detailed operations carried 
on by the ward organization. This is one 
of the cogs, in the machine, so called, 
that runs the country. Teachers should 
be part and parcel of it so that we may 
get better politics. 

One of the really outstanding weak- 
nesses of our democracy is the great 
lack of those best qualified by training 
and education to take part in ward 
meetings. The average person to whom 
you talk has a rather poor opinion of 
the routine operation of the political 
machines. Teachers by the thousands 
should get right into the political ward 
groups and share their neutrality and 
impartiality with their fellow citizens. 
It really does not matter which party 
they help just so long as they put their 
full weight of training and ability be- 
hind some politica! party. 

If I were the dictator of this country 


I would see to it that every teacher who 
worked actively in politics would get an 
automatic salary increase of 25 per cent. 
They would be teaching practical civics 
to the adults while instilling the theory 
into the rising generation. We would 
get both better politics and better teach- 
ers in one fell swoop. 


D. P. McCallum 


Read TAB Reviews Aloud 
Gentlemen: 

Our class, the 7a of Monticello (N. Y.) 
High School, has been eagerly scanning 
your Teen Age Book Club News for 
monthly book selections. When we re- 
ceive your bulletin in English class we 
read it orally, meanwhile reviewing, our 
library unit. 

We have been wondering who writes 
the excellent reviews of the books. We 
would appreciate it if you would write 
and tell us. 

‘ Bonnie Heckler 


Take a bow, Evert Andros, We're glad 
you like our new policy of longer descrip- 
tions of TAB selections.—Ed. 


Radio Program Guides Wanted 
Dear Sir: 

We, the students of the 4a English 
class of Waco (Tex.) High School, are 
studying the radio unit, with the pur- 
pose of improving the radio listening 
habits of teert-agers. 

Your magazine, Senior Scholastic, 
carries fine guides to good movies. We 
students feel that it would be a great 
help to us if you would do the same 
with the rating of radio programs. 

Mildred Owens 


Beginning this semester we present a 
guide to best radio and TV programs in 
Practical English. lf other classmates take 
P. E., you can borrow copies. Or ask your 
library to enter a subscription so that you 
can post the program list on the bulletin 


board.—Ed 


Phenomena! Response 
Dear Sir: 

I thought that you might like to know 
that the requests for information on 
amateur radio as a result of the World 
Week civics articles on our League pro- 
gram have been little short of phenom- 
enal, Naturally, some of these are from 
curiosity seekers, but just the same the 
volume of mail referring to the article 
exceeds that received as a result of any 
other publicity over the past few years. 

Harry Pqston 

Assistant Secretary 

The American Radio Relay League 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


S OUR teacher-readers may have ob- 
served, my “corner” is far from being 
an every issue feature of the weekly 
teacher edition. It appears when there 
is space for me to “say a few words,” 
Consequently, I've not had an oppor- 
tunity unti] now to mention the death 
of a friend, a death I wish very much 


* to have recorded in the pages of Scho- 


lastic. Raymond F. McPartlin, for 28 
years a writer and editor on the Boston 
Globe, died several weeks ago. Even his 
long-time fellow-worker on the Boston 
Globe who wrote the obituary didn’t 
know it, but Ray McPartlin was the first 
editor and the co-founder of Scholastic. 
Although Ray continued as our editor 
for only three months, it’s quite possible 
that I might not have taken the initial 
leap into the cold—though tempting— 
waters of the publishing business with- 
out him at my side. 

We were fellow-graduates of Dart- 
mouth College in June, 1920. We both 
were “oh-so-eager” to be editors and 
publishers. Four months after our grad- 
uation from college, together we put out 
the first issue of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Scholastic, which later became 
the national Scholastic. 

Three months after our first issue, 
Ray was offered a job on a daily news- 
paper in Manchester, New Hampshire. 
It was what he wanted. He was a natu- 
ral born newspaper man if I ever knew 
one. He took the job. I stayed in Pitts- 
burgh (my home town) to edit and 
run the eight-page weekly. I've been at 
it ever since, 

In 1922, I tried to get Ray to rejoin 
me on Scholastic. But about that time 
there was a “girl” and in addition to the 
girl, Ray also loved daily newspaper 
work. So when the Boston Globe beck- 
oned in 1923 he started there a fine 
career as reporter, night editor, and 
writer, a career which lasted untfl his 
death. 

Despite his brief association with 
Scholastic, he \eft a permanent imprint 
of his craftsmanship on it and on me. 
That's why, despite his remoteness from 
today’s Scholastic Magazines, I wish to 
record here again this personal tribute 
to him as a quondam partner but a 
deathless friend. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





